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Israel J. Grahame, 
We have made copious Extracts from the 
memorials of Rebecca Jones, which have re- 
published, since which a valued 


ent has forwarded some lette 


cently been 


corresp ynd rs from 


that devoted friend which were in his 


posses- 
sion. 


We gladly avail ourselves of the oppor- 


tunity to publish these relics, which furnish 


} 


additional evidence of the Christian character 


and concern of this valuable elder in the 
Church. 
TO A FRIEND. 


Bradford Yorkshire, Ist Mo. 3 1, 1785. 
De ar Fri nd . Thy sh rt acceptable Sa 
ation met me the 10th of last month, at Lsaac 
Vilson’s, Kendal, on my return from ; 


uliguing, exercising jourt in Scotland an 


] 
bU- 


i 
7 
i 
i 


hrough Cumberland, in 


times heretofore, had fre juent occ ision to feel 
after the leadings of the heaven! ly Shepherd, 
with great care and attention. The state of 
Society in Scotland is very lamentable, and 
but few who are letting their lights shine t 
advantage, yet found a living tender seed 
imongst the youth, who m iy through faitnful 
ness come forward, but - - the help and 
countenance of elder brefffm@n and sisters in 
the work there are some 





» | 


} . 
honest iaoore 
. ' : 
ingly united, and are in thelr ap| 
= ‘ - ' ' . 
1 our professed principles, than In 


consistent wit | ! 
places in this highly favored land, 


many other 
where truth so conspicuously 


thi: . Tuas , 
amongst our ancient wortnies. but to give 
: ; ‘ . : ' 
hee my sense of things In childlike simpll- 

d ; 
city, may say, there is a number of valuable 


friends among them in most places, an 
amongst the women, there are some skilful 


builders, es gp int C ae where | 


Leeds. Wma. Matth »ws, N- tN aln and dear 
R. Wright, were also there, and were owned 
' oo f I el 
il le Jno. Hustler's 
where [ write from) with Martha Routh, who 

‘+r suitable companion, this morning, having 
ces .— : 
ha d two meetings here yesterday, to the satis- 


in the evening was with 





1¢ inhabitants, and was a large solid oppor- 
tunity, being at R. Wright’s and companions’ 
reque sts; many h public opportunities have 
en Se 1 in different places by some of my 


lear country folks; but my peculiar line seems 


ov : 
riding than 


>the family, 
yme others, often being drawn to the monthly 


rhere our sex 


and have had more 


ake ther meetings of business, Ww 


to whom all payments are to be made. 


| Lord’s goodness been 


" wiade as at many 


iseem desirous of a little help, and [ have at 
|times a secret len that they will advance, as 
the way seems opening among the brethren 
for a : . 

Thy several weighty hints meets the feeling 
lof my mind, and am thankful | have a place 
in thy brother! y rem embrance, being often dipt 
very low—and profitably stripping seasons are 
much my experience, yet have through the 
favored with the evi- 
gence of bein g in the way of my 
t from doing harm, 
that so U may receive some 
valuable addition to my experience, though in 
the path of deep exercise which is my frequent 
all iment. 


luty, and 


if l dn no anak. 


Have been favored with Christiana Hustler 
for my steady companion ever since I lef 
London, who is a careful, humble traveller, 
and has a lively edifying gilt, both in ministry 
and discipline. We have thoughts of gett 
the Quarterly Meeting of ‘Tasenies next 
veek, and if the roads be passal ble (at present 
they are difficult through much snow) to retugn 
into Westmoreland. Dear J. Pemberton, con- 
tinues in Lreland, and has a tribulated | ith to 
tread in, yet is wonderfully supported, and | 
creat place with the people. T. 


ing to 


Ross and M. 
Jenkins are also there. G. D illwyn and 8S. 


Emlen are visiting families in London, and by 
a few lines | 


rec eived last week from C. Phil- 
lips, P. Brayton had been in Cornwall. 

I should be glad to send love to many par- 
ticalars, but to avoi ! naming, I have endeavor- 

ed, lest I should through omitting any, 
occasion to think they 
to give it in thy freedom, not 
lear wife and children, towards whom I feel 
whilst writing ; and with desire for their in- 
crease in every durable good ; and that I may 
be continued worthy of a place in the heart 
of all my irien ls, feeling the great need of 
increasing watchfulness, as well as dedicat ion 
in the caida, very weighty service of the 
day ; under the sense whereof I 
clude in true love, and remain thy weak and 
poor sister, R. Jones. 

P.S. As I omit writing to some 
should like thou did not mention the contents 
of this—but where it will not give offence— 
may let my H. Cathrall, have the perusal. 


Dear R. Walker is alive in every sense; and by 


furnish 
were forgot; so please 


omitting thy 


deep con- 


others, 


i letter from KE. Gibson, she is also well. Dear 


; : ; a 
(1. Harris, fails in her faculties, but alive and 
cheerful in spirit. Robert Proud, is also with 


1a ' a 7 
uel Spavold, continued yet fit for service 


‘he remembrance of thy worthy father, and} 


William Brown, is fresh and pleasant in the! 
minds of many here. 
Bradford, Yorkshire, 12th mo. 31st, 1785. 
Esteemed friend Geo. 


rith ability of 


Church nan —| I ving 


body, and a degree 


a Oo ee se 
yf st heip far beyond my expectation or 
deserts, to perform an Opening of duty 


visit to the meetings of friends in Ire- 


in a 
land; in which service a 
‘ call CSoestst 1. le ~ 
Sarah Grubb, a daughter of 


ny dea 
uF ry Pe . ep hie 
Win. Tuke, of nant ees eeetyervens: 


lively minister, and gifted for di pline,) we 


1 eS 1 >) c | . ] 
had the additional help of our mutual friend 


and brother George Dillwyn—ar 
uniting love of the 
were 


id through the 
heavenly Sh 
‘made ‘a threefold cord not easily 
broken,” both in sufferingand rejoicing. We 
left Dublin the 19th instant, and in about 25 
hours landed at Whitehaven, in Cumberland, 
where we left dear George and his beloved 
wife, (who had resided chiefly at Richard 
Shackle ton’s, Ball tore, while her husband 
was engaged in service,) he intending to visit 
that County, where [ had taken all the meet- 
ings last winter—and my aforesaid compan- 
ion and self came about 116 miles pretty di- 
rectly to Leeds, last second day, the Quarterly 
Masten fe the county of York, ¢ 
next day—which was a season profitable and 


epherd, we 


beginning 


weighty, as much so as any Quarter | have 
ulttended ; and though the 
much fatigued, and 
ifflicted with rheumatic complaints, the 
was refreshed and 


poor tabernacle was 
disor lered also, be ing 
comforted ; to which meet- 
no our dear friends Patience Brayton and 
Jenkins, (who are well) with other 
ar friends, was no small addition 
’emberton was also there and .bravely every 
vay; he left our aged friend, Thomas Ross, at 
York, about 23 miles distance, very weak and 
ofirm, but better than he had been, and not 
without a hope that he may after a while get 
rom thence—and after the Quarterly Meetir 
come home with my former companion, 
| Christiana Hustler, a mother in Israel, in order 
e and recruit if | may = o 


to rest awh lavor- 
1e weather, which is now severely 


| 
i 
cold 


loping tl 
i 


, may m lesen when if [ am enabled, 
7 
have some prospect of moving westward with 
} 


t 
he same friend S. Grubb. I see my way 
“ac (xeorge, very gradually, and 


rankful that [| have a place in thine and other 


lear friends’ remembrance; thy affectionate 
etter of the 10th month 30th, came to hand last 
evening, and was truly a comfortable cordial 
to my poor mind, which is often still in the 
path of diffidence and fear—and very much 
so while in Ireland, under many and Wy 


exercises, as things are there felt ar 
yet there is a faithful 
in many of 
their way, 


' . 
their hands to the work, and repair the 


} 1 
honeet-t 
HUNCS t=! 


breacl nes made in the wails Ol Zi ms these 


have been sympathized with 
couraged to hold on their way, 
promising appearance « f 
of them being under the 
service, who if they abide the furnace patiently, 
will [ trust in due time come forth as gold, to 
the oo power by which their minds 
have ve ‘en V ted. The state of the discipline 


ung people, divers 


forming hand for 


though very vy im many meetings, yet in 
some ot! th > IS a prospect ol a Pr il, 
ind ) amongst women Friend 0 
have not been so fully encourag 1 in th ‘T- 
cise Heir gifts,as in some parts 0 ur 
country they are; but as the la tablished 


t 

Women’s meeting in London, have addressed 
their sisters in Ireland, and taken them in, in 
their considerations and results, respecting sun- 
dry necessary regulations, [ do hope they will 
be enc puraged to unite in the improvement of 
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the privilege granted, and in deeper exercise! their color, form, and markings. They hollow!S, Officinalis was eaten by the ancients, and is 
for the promotion of so good and great awork, a circular hole in the earth, adapted to the size) now used as food by the Italians. The body 
in which too many of them, though of solid of their body, and more beautifully formed |of the Tunicata is very large, and is said some- 
judgment and depth, are greatly behind in\and perfectly round than any engineer withall|times to weigh 150 pounds, and is converted 
their gifts. Our mutual brother Samuel/his scientific instruments could have made it.|into palatable and pleasant food. The bony 
Emlen will inform thee of what was done be-| Within, it is nicely tapestried with the finest|scale on the back of the S. Officinalis is that 
fore he left us—which I trust was not a fruit-/ web, woven closely over the wall of this sub-|/ which is sold in our shops, and used by gold- 
less attempt on his part forthe arousing Friends terranean drawing-room, the depth of which I) smiths for making moulds, in powder for polish- 
in Dublin, to some profitable and interesting never accurately ascertained, as at a certain ing silver, and deemed essentially necessary to 
considerations, and though my bodily powers distance they seem to curve, or perhaps lead /the health of caged Canaries. When in dan- 
seemed near failing in that visit, my heart into a side-cell, where the feelers of fine grass}cer of being taken, it squirts out a black fluid, 
often secretly rejoiced in the evident extension I have introduced could not penetrate. Some)by which it darkensthe water. This fluid was 
of power and wisdom which often attended of these tunnels terminate at the surface with|ysed by the ancients for ink. It enters into 
him. merely a slight web spun over the grains of the composition of China or Indian ink; and 

Thy account of the Yearly Meeting at/soil close to the aperture, as if to prevent their dried in bladders, separated from the mem- 
Philadelphia, was a satisfaction to me, andjrolling into it; the holes being from one-sixth|brane and grounded with gum-water, is the 
corroborated with a similar one from my dear,of an inch to an inch in diameter. Some of)article calied Sepia, used in tinted drawings. 
H. Cathrall. I well remember the time when|them boast the extraordinary luxury of a front} 
those expressions dropt from Thomas Gaw-|door; these I imagine to be rather first rate) 
throp, and rejoice to hear the three Ambassa-|kind of spiders, and their doors are as beauti-| ,,_ ; nies J i i 
dors from hence, are so favored in their ser-|ful instances of insect skill and artifice as any | ascal is not new, but * contains much that 


—_ 


The following sketch of the life of Blaise 


vice. ‘[hy observations on the necessity of;that our wonder-teeming world displays to us, | We believe will interest those of our readers 

the newly established Women’s Meeting, in} When shut down over the hole, nothing but) who have not hitherto met with it. 

this Nation, “setting out right in an early|the most accurate previous knowledge could) 

state,” meets the sentiment of my mind, induce any person to fancy they could perceive | a a 

and from the solemnity, unity, weight and de-|any difference in the surlace of the soil ; but,| Or the Young Philosopher. 

liberation that attended last year, I am en- perhaps, if you remain very still for some) 

couraged to hope many of our sisters are like-| minutes, the clever inhabitant will come forth, | 

minded, who if they come sufficiently under| When you first perceive a circle of earth, per- 

the weight of the work, will be made instru-| haps the size of a wedding ring or larger, lift-|‘Phey were uttered in a large room in a house 

ments of good in the promotion of an holyjed up from beneath, like a trap-door; it falls|jn Paris, and addressed to a pale, intelligent- 

order, even where very little right order is|back, gently on its hinge side, and a fine,|jooking man in the prime of life. He was 

visible. I intend not “to make too free’ \h@iry, beautifully pencilled brown or grey |seated atatable covered with books, maps, &e., 

with thy obsggvations, but they may be use-|spider pops out, and most probably pops in| and the shade which deep thought and inces- 

fully handed to some women Friends, who) again, to sit just beneath the opening, and wait} sant study had cast over his brow, was dissi- 

want help and encouragement, and are truly | for his dinner of flies or other eatable intruders. | pated by the well-pleased sinile with which he 

worthy of thy brotherly sympathy. Then we see that the under side and the rim| gazed on the upturned face of his little son. It 
Thy dear wife and children have a place in| of his earthen door are thickly and neatly web- 


| y and nei ‘was no common countenance he looked on: 
my affection—please tell them so, and give my|bed over, so that not a grain of soil can fall| childish as were the features, mind had stamp- 


“Tell me, father, what is meant by geome- 
try 2”? Such were the words of a child of nine 
years old one summer evening in the year 16382. 





love to such of my dear friends as thou| away from its thickness, which is usually about|eq them, and a fervent soul looked through 
thinks it will be acceptable. Let my H. Cath-|the eighth or tenth of an inch, and although) those bright young eyes, as the boy anxiously 
rall peruse this, it will save my saying the|£0 skilfully webbed below, the upper surface) awaited his father’s reply. ; 

same things over again—and when thy mind| preserves exactly the same appearance as the} y 
can be put on paper, it will at all times, and,surrounding soil. The hinge consists also of! considers the extent of bodies; that is to say, 
on all subjects, be acceptable to thy poor tried| web, neatly attached to that of the lid and the their three dimensions—length, breadth, and 


‘* Geometry, my child, is the science which 
y, my 


friend, R. Jones. |box. I have the greatest respect and admira-'depth ; it teaches how to form figures in a just, 
P. S. Wm. Matthews and Ann Jessup, are|tion for these clever mechanics, and though I) precise manner, and to compare them with one 
in London, and Rebecca Wright in the West-|very often, with a bent of grass or a soft green! another.” 
ern counties, and Zachariah Dicks yet in Ire-|twig, try to persuade one to come up and be} « Father,” said. the child, “I will learn 
land. He has been low. both in body and|looked at (which they generally do, nipping geometry \"? 
mind, but by last account I understood he was fast hold of the intrusive probe,) | never was} “ Nay, my boy, you are too young and sick- 
recruiting. I don't find on conversing with guilty of hurting one. I have picked very)|y for such a study ; you have been all day 
dear John Pemberton, that he yet sees to the,large ones off the ground that the plough had poring over your books. Go now into the gar- 
end of his trying labors amongst other just turned over, and have carried them to! den with your cousin Charles, and have a 
People—but as he appears quite in the dedi-| places unlikely to be disturbed: and | gene- pleasant game of play this fine evening.” 
cation, hope he will be supported—indeed his| rally have two or three particularfriendsamong| «J don’t care for tiie playthings that amuse 
is the path of tribulation. His services in)them, and whom I frequently take a peep at.'Charles, and he does not like my books. Do, 
Ireland, will be long remembered by Friends|They often travel some distance from home, father, let me stay here with you ; and tell me if 
and others, having left a sweet savour on many | probably in search of food, as | have overtaken |the straight and round lines you often draw are 
minds—and so has the services of dear Re-|and watched them returning, when they seldom g part of geometry. 
becca Wricht, and Patience R. Brayton, also|tura aside fromm hand or foot placed intheir, ‘The futher sighed as he looked at the slight 
Thomas Ross and Mehetable Jenkins; their) Wy, but go steadily om at a good swift pace, delicate form and flushed cheek of his son, and 
labors both in Ireland and here {are acceptable|and after dropping into their hole, put forth a taking the little burning hand in his, and put- 
and profitable, | hope to many. I am jealous|claw,and hook the door too after them, just as ting aside his books, * Well, Blaise,” he an- 
over none but myself, and can feelingly say|aman would close a trap door above him when swered, “I will take a walk with you myself, 
1 fear always—may I be preserved from doing|descending a ladder.—Meredith’s New South\ and we will breathe the fresh air, and smell the 
any harm or hurt, is often my humble peti-| Wales. flowers ; but you must ask me no more ques- 
tion; as to any good, if deep suffering and a ‘tions about geometry.” 
mortification be productive thereof to myself| 


a | CUTTLE FISH | Such was one of the first manifestations of 
I trust it will not be on my own account a : ‘Blaise Pascal's intellect: the early dawning of 
fruitless errand—and desire more resignation 


' Sepia, a genus of the Vermis Mullusca class that mathematical genius destined in a few 
to his blessed will, who judgeth tighteously,| and order, is found in' the Mediterranean and In-| years to astonish Europe, and which would 


and can only give right increase to all true|dian seas, in the Pacific ocean, and is well probably have achieved wonders in science, 
labor. R. J. | known upon some parts of the shores of the! rivaling the subsequent discoveries of Newton 
—_ Atlantic. It sometimes grows to a vast size; the and La Place, had he not, while still young, 

INSECT ARCHITECTS. arms are said to be eight or nine fathoms long.|abandoned the pursuit of earthly knowledge, 

The ground spiders may well be ranked|In the Indian sea, the natives carry hatchets to'and dedicated all his powers of mind and body 


among the wonderful native architects of Aus-|cut off the arms, should it attempt to fasten'to the service of religion and the good of his 
tralia ; they are of various sizes, and differ injupon them under water. The body of the/fellow men. 
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His father, Etienne Pacal, was a man of tal- and difficult problem. It was required to de-' 
ent, well known and much esteemed by the'termine the curve line described in the air by a 
literati of his day. He felt a parent’s pride in nail attached to the circuinference of a carriage- 
watching the opening powers of his son’s mind, wheel revolving and progressing at an ordina- 


but he also felt a parent’s fears for the fragile ry speed. It would not be interesting, nor 
form which enshrined it, and he wisely sought perbaps intelligible, to general readers, were 
to draw the little Blaise from his darling se- we to attempt explaining the difficulties which, | 
dentary studies, and induce him to share in the in the then siate of mathematical science, at- 
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Having passed some years in these studies 
} 


and recreation, he sudde nly resolved to devote 
the remainder of his life to the exposition of 
the Christian religion. For this purpose he 
returned to Paris, where, amid the interruptions 
caused by frequent attacks of illness, he con- 
ceived and partly executed a comprehensive 
work on Christianity, its nature and evidences. 
out-door amusements which boys of his age in tended the solution of this problem. {[t will|' 


(‘his he did not live to complete ; but some of 


general love. Having himself expe rienced the|suffice to state that, after having baffled the ef-|its detached fragments, found aiter his death, 


absorbing nature of mathematical pursuits he forts of all the great men of the day, it was 


were pub lished as his ** Thoughts.” They 


did not wish his son to engage in them until solved by Pascal, when not twenty years old,|contain the germ of many a noble sentiment 


his mind should be matured ‘and his body in and while iying on a bed of sickness. More 


and profound view of human nature, which had 


greater vigor; and as Blaise did not mention than this: he defied all the mathematics tans of they been wrought out, and the rough outline 


the word geometry, and ceased to linger so Europe to resolve in detail the difficulties of the 
long in study, his father hoped that balls and| problem, offering four hundred francs (equal to 
hoops had at length chased circles and triangles|two thousand in the present day) to him who 
from his brain. At the end of a long corridor should succeed. All having failed, Pascal gave 


filled up by a master hand, would have formed 
a work fit for immortality. 
of his life he published the “ Provincial Letters,” 
which have been characterized by competent 


About this period 


in Mr. Pascal’s house there was an apartment) his own solution to the world, and from that judges as the most perfect prose work in the 


which was used only as a lumber room, and;moment took his place in the first rank of 
consequently seldom opened. He one day en-| science. 
tered it in search of some article, and what was} Torricelli, an eminent Italian mathematician, 
his surprise to see little Blaise kneeling on the |taught by Galileo that air is a ponderous fluid, 
floor and, with a piece of charcoal in his hand, tried several experiments by producing a vacu- 
busily occupied in drawing triangles, circles, | um. These induced Pascal to try some others, 
and parallelograms. ‘The child was so much/which he caused to be made by his brother-in- 
absorbed in his employment that he heeded not|law, M. Perier, on the mountain of Puy de 
the opening of the door, and it was not till his} Dome, in the province of Auvergne, and which 
father spoke that he raised his head. ‘* What|were crowned with brilliant success. Galileo| 
are you doing child? . | had discovered the weight of the air; Torricelli, 
“Oh father, don’t be angry ; indeed I could| measuring the pressure of the atmosphere, had 
not put geometry out of my mind; every|found it equal toa column of water of the same 
night I used to lie awake thinking of it, and) base, and thirty two feet in height, or to one of 
so [ came here to work out these lines.” \quicksilver of twenty-eight inches. The exper- 
M. Pascal looked, and with delighted aston-|iments of Pascal confirmed the others, because 
ishment perceived that his child, without in-|they establised the fact, that the column of 
struction, without knowing the name of asingle| mercury becomes low in the same proportion 
geometrical figure, had demonstrated that the|that the one of air diminishes in height. He 
three angles of every triangle, taken together,| was the first who proved clearly, ina“ Treatise 
are equal to two right angles,—a truth estab-|on the Weight and Density of the Air,’’ that 
lished by the thirty- «second proposition of the|the effects—until then attributed to nature’s ab- 
first book of Euclid. The father now sawthat\horring a vacuum— are derived from the 
it was in vain to repress his son’s thirst for|weight of the atmospheric air, and reversing 
knowledge: he gave him every assistance in/this point in the physics of the ancients, he 
the study of mathematics, while at the same/estadlished, as a principle thenceforth incontest- 
time he watched over his healta. At the agejable, that the mass of this fluid has a limited 
of eleven years, this wonderful boy composed and determinable weight, that it weighs more 
a treatise on sound ; in which he sought to ex-/at one time than at another, as in thick fogs; 
plain why a glass, when struck by a knife,|in certain places than in others, as in valleys 
gives a sound that ceases as soon as the handjand on low ground; that, pressing on all the 
is applied to it. Five years afterwards appear-| bodies which it surrounds, it acts more power- 
ed his celebrated *‘I'reatise on Conic Sections,”’ fully in proportion to its increase of weight. 
admired bythe great mathematicians of the time.| From these facts he deduced several conse- 
The famous Descartes could not be persuaded quences, such as ascertaining whether two 
that a work displaying so profound an acquaint-| places are on the same level; that is to say, 
ance with science, was the production of ajequally distant from the centre of the earth ; 
youth of sixteen. Yet it was quite certain\or which of the two is most elevated, however 
that Blaise Pascal was its sole and unaided*distant from each other they may be. It re- 
author. | mained for him to show thata small quantity 
He had often observed that the sciemce of|of water may keep a great weight balanced ; 
numbers is, like the thoughts of men, subject) that two weights of different materials, adjust- 
to error: he had seen that, in the every-day|ed, while the air is dry,to the most perfect 
use of calculation, it is very difficult to preserve | equilibrium, lose their equality when the air be- 
exactness for aconsiderable time; because|comes damp; that bodies floating in water 
memory becomes weary still sooner than pa-|weigh precisely as much as the liquid they 
tience ; and when the first of these fails, it fol-|displace; because the water touching them 
lows as a matter of course, that mistakes escape from beneath, and not from above, serves only 
notice. In order, then, to remedy this defect,|to raise them. Having established these pre- 
he constructed the well-known and singular|liminary facts, he published a “ Treatise on the 
arithmetical machine by which, withouta pen, Equilibrium of Fluids.” 
without counters and without understanding! In the present day, when immense progress 
arithmetic, all kinds of computation may be|has been made both in physics and geometry, 
readily performed. ** By other methods,’ * saidithe w ritings of Pascal on these subjects are not 
he, in writing to Christina, queen of Sweeden, of much practicability ; but when we reflect that 
“all the operations are troublesome, complicat-|from them we derive our first knowledge, we 
ed, long, and uncertain; by mine they become|shall always regard them with the respect due 
easy, simple, quick, and certain.” 


ito monuments of a genius, which has left its 


Le Pere Mersenne,a Parisian monk, at this|immortal impress on even the most trifling de- 
time proposed to the world of science a famous ' tails. 
4 


French language. 
| dispute between the Jansenists, whose cause 


‘They treat of the points in 


Pascal espoused, and the company of Jesuits. 
}We find in them the pointed wit and dramatic 
powers of Moliere, mingled with the sublime 
eloquence of Bossuet. When the latter was 
asked which book in the world he would choose 
to have been the author of, he immediately 
replied, “the Provincial Letters.” 

Pascal in his 30th year already exhibited the 
symptoms of decay. He was an old man at that 
period when it is generally considered that both 
the physical and me ntal powers are most fully 
developed. But his health had sustained a se- 
vere shock from his intense application to study, 
no less than from the ever-stirring activity of 
his genius. He had been for many years un- 
der the care of medicat men. Perceiving that 
the cure of their patient could not be effected 
so long as he persisted in the indulgence of his 
sedentary habits, the physicians advised him to 
take as much exercise as possible, which would 
at once strengthen his enfeebled frame and di- 
vert him from his mental fatigue. In pursu- 
ance of this advice, Pascal used to go in acar- 
riage every day to the bridge of f Neuilli. His 
only surviving and fondly- loved sister, Madame 
Perier, who with her husband and family re- 
sided in the country, frequently visited him, 
and left nothing undone that affection could 
suggest to support and cheer him. One morn- 
ing in the month of October, 1654, she accom- 
panied him in his accustomed drive. The day 
was lovely, and Pascal’s enfeebled frame 
seemed to receive strength from the balmy air, 
while he conversed with ease and pleasure. He 
spoke of the folly of nation: al antipathies, and 
the sin of war. * Fancy,” he said, “a Fre ene 
man addressing an Englis hman, and askin 
him, ‘ Why do you ¥ ant to kill me?’ ‘What! " 
the other answers, ‘don’t you live at the other 
side of the water? My friend, if you lived on 
this side, I should be an assassin, ‘and it would 
be most unjust to kill you; but as you live on 
the other side, I’m a brave fellow, and I feel 
quite justified intaking your life.’ “ Persons of 
great and little minds,” he afterwards remark- 
ed, ‘are subject to the same accidents and an- 
n ypances j but the latter are on the circumfer- 
ence of the wheel, and the former near the 
centre, and thus are they less agitated by the 
same movements. Yet even in his loftiest state, 
what is man, fettered as he is bya frail body ! 
The mind of the greatest man in the world is 
not so independent as to remain undisturbed by 
the noise around him. I: does not require the 
sound of a cannon to impede his thought; the 
winding of a pulley, or the shutting of a door is 
sufficient. Don’t be aston! shed that the philoso- 
|pher reasons badly now; a fly buzzing about 
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his ears ; that’s enough to render him incapable her, I am not permitted to live, so that, to avoid| “A horse does not seek to be admired by his 
of deep reflection. If you want him to discover starvation | am forced to beg.” companion. We see indeed a sort of emula- 
truth, drive away the insect which keeps his| ‘My poor child,” said Pascal, “ yours is a tion between them inthe race, but it is not 
reason in check, and troubles the powerful in- hard lot; I will try what can be done for followed up; for when in the stable, the most 
telligence that governs cities and kingdoms. you.” clumsy and worst-made horse will not yield his 
Yet is the study of the human mind in all its) He immediately conducted her to the house oats to another. It is not so with men: they 


‘ 


greatness and littleness, the noblest of pur- of a venerable ecclesiastic, to whom, without rest not satisfied with their perfections, unless 


suits.” making himself known, he gave a sum of they are made the means of asserting their 
“I have often regretted, dear brother,” said|money sufficient for her food and clothing, superiority over others.” 
Madame Perier, “ your relinquishing the grand |promising to send next day a charitable lady' “ The virtue of a man ought not to be meas- 


eareer of science you had entered on, and to take charge of her. ‘This was Mad. Perier, ured by one or two unusual efforts, but by his 
changing so completely your course ol who entered warmly into her brother’s benevo- habitual course of life.” 
thought.” lent feelings, and took care of the grateful; ‘ Nature has perfections, to show that she is 
“Dear sister,” said Pascal, “I had passed young girl until a respectable situation was the image of God; and defects, to show that she 
much time in the study of abstract sciences ;/ provided for her. Who can describe the feel-'is only his image.” 
but it disheartened me to find how few persons ings of the sick mother when she heard of the, Many of his most valuable remarks have 
there were with whom! could hold communion kindness that had been shown her daughter! been lost, from his neglecting to write them 
about them. When I commenced the study of She longed to bless her benefactor, her guard- down; intrusting them to his memory, which 
man, I saw that these abstract sciences are not jan angel, who had saved herchild from misery, was indeed so great, that he was never known 
fitted for him, and that I wandered farther from perhaps from ruin. Yet Pascal would not to forget anything which he had once imprinted 
my path in diving into them, than did others in suffer his name to be disc!osed, and it was not'on his mind. 
avoiding them ; and I forgave them their igno- till after his death that he was known to have! The enemies of Pascal thought to diminish 
rance. I believed that I should find companions, performed this good action. Truly might it be his glory by suppressing his eulogium in the 
at least, in the study of man, because it is the said that he i Lives of Illustrious Men,” by Perrault; but 
knowledge which best befits him. I was de-| “Did good by stealth, and blushed to find it fame.” | this only served to enhance it the more, for 
ceived : there are fewer who study man than| Notwithstanding his habitual gravity, he had every one applied to them the words of ‘Tacitus 
geometry.” |a fund of natural wit, and keen penetration into —* Cassius and Brutus shone more brightly 
While thus speaking they came to a bridge ; character; and could have been sarcastic, but because their images were not seen.” 
and the horses taking fright, and- refusing all the overflowing kindliness of his temperament! The life of Blaise Pascal drew near its ter- 
control, plunged headlong into the river Seine.| forbade it. He one day remarked,‘ the authors mination. A fatal disease was praying upon 
Fortunately, however, the concussion broke the| Who are incessantly announcing my book, my|him, brought on by the intense working of a 
harness, and the carriage remained on the bor-| history, my commentary, would they not do| mighty soul, enshrined in a feeble body—* Its 
der of the precipice, while the horses were) better to say, our book, our commentary, our shell the spirit wore.”” A deep shade of gloom 
hurled below. By this means the life of Pascal] history? for, generally speaking, there is more|and despondency, arising from physical causes, 
was saved from instantaneous destruction; but, in their works that belongs to others than to/often clouded his mind. But his sufferings 
his health received, nevertheless, a severe shock, themselves.” | were soothed by the fond attentions of his sister. 
One may imagine what effect this sudden fright} One of his maxims was, “if you wish others|She brought her family to Paris, and having 
and violent motion must have produced in the|tospeak well of you,do not speak well of your-|taken a house near his, devoted herself to him 
weak state of his constitution. He fell into a fit, self.’’"—Another just remark was this—* In pro-| with anxious affection. One day, while still 
from which he was with great difficulty recov-| portion as we have our minds enlarged, we able to walk out, he was accosted in the street 
ered. A severe illness followed, the effects of discover in the world a greater nuinber of|by a wretched looking mar holding a little boy 
which he never got quite over. Yet the gentle/original characters—commonplace people do by the hand. His countenance showed marks 
and fervent charity of his nature shone forth all|"ot perceive any distinguishing difference be-|of suffering, and his tale was a sad one. He 
the more brilliantly for his bodily sufferings.|'ween men.”’ {had been a journeyman shoemaker, and lived 
He gave alms to an extent which appeared} [t may not be out of place to cite a remark happily with his wife and little ones, inhabiting 
folly to his acquantances. One of them lectured|0f Pascal’s alluding to the strange political a small house in the outskirts of Paris. A fire 
him one day on his imprudent expenditure,|tevolutions of Europe, and the casting down broke out one night; his little dwelling, with 
which, he affirmed, would speedily bring him to|®f crowned heads, which took place in his day. all that it contained, was consumed. He and 
poverty. Pascal smiled, and quietly replied,| He says, ** Who would ever have supposed {his family escaped with their lives; but, from 
“I have often remarked, that however poor a ‘hat an individual possessing the friendship of exposure to cold and anxiety, his wife and two 
man may be when dying, he always leaves the king of England, the king of Poland, and {children fell victims to fever; and he only just 


something behind him,” ithe queen of Sweeden, might be left desti-;recovered from the same disease, was forced 
He denied himself the comforts, and even|tute in the world, without an asylum or re-|with his remaining child, to beg a morsel of 
the necessaries of life, in order to minister more | treat.” bread. Pascal’s heart was touched by his tale, 


abundantly to the wants of the poor. He al-| This refers to three revolutions which and, not satisfied with relieving his immediate 
ways preserved the utmost purity of mind and had occurred in Europe nearly at the same wants, he took him to his own house, and de- 
manners ; and he would never suffer the pleas- time. \sired him to make it his home until his health 
ures of the table to be extolled in his presence,| We will now set down, somewhat at random, should be re-established, and he should be able 
remarking, that food was simply intended to|a few of his remarks breathing a spirit of true|to procure work. Some days passed on, and 
satisfy the appetite and nourish the body, not) philosophy. Pascal became rapidly worse: he could with 
to pamper the senses. The unfortunate ever)’ ‘* There is nothing more common than good | difficulty leave his room, and was forced to dis- 
found in him a brother. One day, as he was'things: all we require is to discern them ; and continue his accustomed walks. His sister's 
returning from the church of St. Sulpice, he|it is certain they are all natural, and within 'fénd cares were now indispensable to his com- 
was accosted bya young and beautiful peasant}our reach. Yet it is universally the case that |fort: every day she passed in chamber, minis. 
girl. ‘Oh, sir,’ she said, “for the love of|we do not know how to distinguish them. It)tering to his wants and learning holy lessons 
God give me a few sous!” is not among strange and extraordinary things of patience and resignation, springing from 
Pascal stopped, touched at the danger to that we are to look for excellence. In rising | love to God, and submission to His holy will. 
which her youth and beauty exposed her, if to attain it, we but leave it behind us. We)The poorshoemaker also tried, by every means 
suffered to wander unprotected through the;must stoop. The best books are those which|in his power, to serve his benefactor ; and the 
streets of Paris.—He inquired into her history. each reader thinks he could have written him-| pleasant Jaugh and winning ways of his little 
“My father,” she said, “was a mason, ;and self. Nature, which is alone good, is common son George often soothed and cheered Pascal, 
lived some leagues from the city. A short,and familiar to all.” ‘who dearly loved children. 
time since he fell from some scaffolding, and| ‘ Curiosity is often but vanity. Most fre-} He had an old female servant, who had lived 
was killed on the spot, leaving my mother and quently we wish for knowledge, only in order|in his house and served him faithfully for 
me alone and friendless in the world.—We to speak of it. We would not undertake a long) many years. One morning she entered his 
managed for a time to support ourselves, till|sea voyage, if we were never to talk about it;\room before the hour when Madame Perier 
my mother’s health failed, and after struggling and for the simple pleasure of seeing, without) generally came, and withdrawing the curtains, 
in vain against her illness, she this morning the hope of conversing with any one about our|she gazed sorrowfully on the wasted form and 
entered the hospital, where, though I can visit travels.” ‘hectic cheek of her beloved master. 
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“ How do you feel to-day, sir? of the reign of James II., very prosperous. 
“Not well, Cecile; I a a sleepless The whole annual revenue, required from his 
night; but I had sweet thoughts, which com- subjects, by this king, amounted to only a cou- 
forted me.”” pel of millions of pounds sterling,—these 
The old woman proceeded to arrange the pounds, being, in value, equal to about thirty 
room, and her master said—* Where is little shillings of the money of the present moment. 
George, Cecile? I have not heard his merry|So well off and easy, in their circumstances, 
voice this morning.” were the mass of the people, that the poor rates, 
“Oh, sir, | wanted to tell you about him,| which were in those days liberally distributed, 
and still, seeing you so poorly, ‘I did not know only amounted to £300,000 yearly. The popu- 
how to do it; for I’m afraid it will flurry you lation being rich and well fed, was moderate in 
so.” numbers. No such thing as ‘surplus popula- 
“ Speak, speak, Cecile! What has happened tion,’ was even dreamed of. Every man had 
to the child ?” constant employment, at good w ages ; bank- 
“Oh nothing, sir; but all yesterday he was)ruptcy was a thing scarcely known; and no- 
very dull and heavy, and would not eat; his! thin g short of sheer and great misfortune o> 
father watched him all night, and early this culpable and undeniable imprudence, could 
morning brought the doctor to see him, and he/drive men into the Gazette Lankruptey-list, or 


says the child has got the small-pox ; and when upon the parish books. In trade, profits were| 


} 


I asked him if he could not be removed to an-| great and competition small. Six percent was 


other house, he said it woald risk the boy's life| given for money when really wanted. Prudent) 


to do so. However, I'm sure I don’t know! men, after being twenty years in business, 


what we’re to do; for we could not endanger generally retired with a comfortable competence 
Madame Perier and her darling children for the and thus ee ion was lessened, because 
sake of a beggar’s brat.” men went out of business almost as fast as 

Pascal thoughtforamoment, ‘ No Cecile,’’| others. went into it; and the eldest apprentice 
he said, “ their health must not be risked, nor) was frequently the active successor of his re- 


shall poor little George be removed. I will go|tired master, sometimes as the partner of the| 


to my sister’s: I know her rooms are all occu-|son, and sometimes as the husband of the 
pied, but | am sure she will spare a small one, daughter. In the intercourse of ordinary life, 
good enough for me during the short time l\a hospitality was kept up, at which modern 
shall want it.” times choose to mock, because they are too 

Madame Perier soon came, and the arrange-| poverty stricken to imitate it. Servants had) 
ment was made ac cording to his wishes. After) presents made to them under the title of ‘vails’ 
providing amply for the comfort of the sick| which often enabled them to realise a comfort-| 
boy and his father, he left his quiet house and/able sum for old age. The dress of the times 
airy apartment never to return thither again.}was as rich, and as indicative. of-:real wealth, 
With much pain, and suffering great ly trom |as the modes of living. Gold and silver lace| 


exhaustion, he was borne to his sister’s house.| was commonly w orn, and liveries were equally) 


There, on the 19th of August, 1662, at the age|costly. With less pretence of taste and show,| 

of thirty-nine years, the gentle and holy spirit) the dwellings were more substantially built ; 

of Blaise Pascal returned to Him who gave it,/and the furniture was solid and servicable as 
leaving to the world a name which will live| well as ornamental—in short, all that it seemed 
as the representative of splendid talents,|to be.” 

united to self-denying benevolence and ardent) 
piety. 
ee | ‘The condition of the working classes was| 


And again: 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIG ENCE R.}proportionably happy. ‘Their wages were, 


good, and their means far above want, where 
PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 9, 1850. |common prudence joined to ordinary strength. | 


: ia : [In the towns the dwellings were cramped, by 
Wittiam Penn anp Tuomas B. Macautay. & agadine. 


. oe a > 
(Continued .) 


\try, the laborers were mostly the owners of 
It will be remembered that Macaulay has' their own cottages and gardens, which studded 


taken up a whole chapter of his work to show the edges of the common lands that were ap.| 


the condition of the lower and middle classes, |e snded to every township. The working| 
"\classes, as well as the richer people, kept all 


ithe church festivals, saints’ days and holidays, | 
mediately preceding that epoch. He has | Good Friday, Easter and its week, Whitsuntide, 


at the time of the Revolution of 1588 and im- 


drawn a portraiture of English society, in Shrove Tuesday, Ascension day, Christmas, | 


strong contrast with that of the present day, &c., were all religiously observed. On every] 

”/ festival, good fare abounded from the palace to 
the cottage : and the poorest wore strong broad- 
far behind the same classes of our time in all)cloth and homespun linen, compared with 
the comforts and necessaries of life. As an which the flimsy fabrics of these times are mere 


worthless gossamers and cobwebs, whether 


conveying the idea that their ancestors were 


offset to this chapter, we take _ following 


extracts from a work entitled, “ A Financial 4}; the rural population brewed their own beer, | 


most of the towns being walled ; but in the coun-| 


lions seven hundred and fifty thousand were 
believed to eat wheaten bread; seven hundred 
and e eighty eight thousand, rye bread ; and six 
hundred and twenty three thousand, oatmeal 
and oatcakes, All, however, ate bacon or mut- 
ton, and drank beer and cider; tea and coffee 
being then principally consumed by the middle 
classes. The very diseases attending this full 

mode of living were an evidence of the state of 
national comfort prevailing. Surfeit, apoplexy, 
scrofula, gout, piles, and hepatitis ; agues of all 
sorts, from the want of drainage ; and malignant 
fevers in the walled towns, from want of venti- 
lation were the ordinary complaints. But con- 
suinption in all its forms, marasmus and atro- 
phy, owing to the better living and clothing, 
were comparatively unfrequent: and the types 
of fever which are caused by want equally so.” 
, It is not necessary to speak of the condition 
of the English people at the present day, when 
almost every periodical teems with such 
freights of misery and wretchedness—when 
the last news apprised us, that 33,000 needle 
women, in London, are constantly working on 
the verge of famine, and millions throughout 
the kingdom, from the cradle to the grave, are 
employing all their energies of body and mind 
‘with no better result, than barely to escape 
the horrors of starvation. The picture drawn 
by Macaulay is here reversed. 


} 


| In an essay published in the Edinburgh 


Review in 1828, he has foreshadowed the prin- 
ciples, which are now carried out in his recent 
work. 

“Tf,” says he, “a man, such as we are sup- 
posing, should write the history of England, 
he would assuredly not omit the battles, the 


sieges, the negotiations, the seditions the min- 
| isterial changes. 3ut with these he would in- 


| tersperse the details which are the charm of 
[historical romances. At Lincoln Cathedaal 


\there is a beautiful painted window, which was 
made by an apprentice out of the pieces of giass 
which had been rejected by his master. It is 
so far superior to every other in the church, 


|that according to the tradition, the vanquished 


artist killed hhimself from mortification. Sir 
Walter Scott, in the same manner, has used 
d|those fragments of truth which historians have 
scornfully thrown behind them, in a manner 
which may well excite their envy. He has 
‘constructed out of their gleanings, works, 
which. even considered as histories, are scarce- 


ily less valuable than theirs. But a truly great 


historian would reclaim those materials w hich 
‘the novelist has appropriated. The history « 

ithe government and the history of the people 
would be exhibited in that mode, in which 
|alone they can be exhibited justly, in insepara- 
ble conjunction and intermixture. We should 
not then have to look for the wars and votes of 


strength or value to be looked at. At this time| the Puritans in Clarendon, and for their phrase- 


lology in Old Mortality; for one half of king 


Monetary, and Statistical neat of England,| which, except on fast days, was the ordinary| |James in Hume, and for the other half in the 


from the Revolution of 1688 to the present, beverage of the working man. Flesh meat) 
time. By Thomas Doubleday, Esq: pub- 

. y “ — 2 tato was little cultivated ; oatmeal was hardly} 
used; even bread was neglected where wheat 
ter, who has exhibited uncommon powers of;was not ordinarily grown, though wheaten! 
research, and is borne out by the authorities ‘bread (contrary to what is sometimes asserted) 
was generally consumed. In 1760, a later date, 


lished in London in the year 1847. This wri- 


he cites, a merit not attributable to Macaulay, 
says: | pated that the whole people of England (alone) § 
“ The state of the country was, at the close amounted | to six millions. Of these three mil-| 





was commonly eaten by all classes. The po- | 


when George III. began to reign, it was com-| 


Fortunes of Nigel.” 


In accordance with this theory, Macaulay 
has given _ history the “ charm of historical 
romances.” But he has forgotten the most 
important characteristic of the historian, 
which is, fidelity to truth. Without this, the 

glitter of eloquence, the richness of coloring, 
the splendor of antithesis, and the vivid im- 
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personation of past manners and individuals, | EDUCATION. |melted snow rush to swell the rivers of Hindos- 


| . ° ° j € tT , . € “ . > - , re ve + a & » 
are but superior sources of amusement, not of; Intellectually speaking, man is not gregari-|3n “so character aa —— en oe 
. . . . ery as ck of its own as|!0 the lower regions, till at last the luxuriance 0 
instruction. They may excite the feeling, and |°"*: but every mind has a tract sainatialiain tind Unniaher ti hecurtecsed. Teane 
well as a body of its own. To force incon-| ¥¢gettion and beauty cannot be surpassed, Jrans- 
gruous numbers to the same irksome tasks, is| Verse valleys, however, are more frequent in the 
by example, which is the province of history. /a violence to nature which extends disorder alike Hindoo- oosh than in the Himalaya, where they 
Its use is, to furnish us with the experience |to the moral, the intellectual, and the corporeal eonsist chiefly of such chasms filled with wreck 
being. Mental fellowship and co-operation the tributaries of the Indus and Ganges have 
; are indeed essential to enlarged success; but made in bursting through the chain. 
like ourselves. But how utterly prostituted 1, drive boys, like a herd, to the same pasture,) “The mean height of the Himalaya is stu- 
is the almost sacred office of the historian,/is neither to strengthen the bonds of sociality pendous. Captain Gerard and his brother esti- 
when he descends from the lofty eminence,|0r to develope individual character. ‘Those mated that it could not be less than from 16,000 
who have felt the value of mental culture, and |t0 =9,00u feet; but, from the average elevation 
te have taken their course untrammelled by task- of the passes over these mountains, Baron Hum- 
should hbld the scales of even handed justice, work, have generally shown their inte!lectual | boldt thinks it must be under 15,700 feet. Colonel 
. ° e . 5S ©“ - } Ne . > , ; « . ; . y F . y 
to indulge in his own political animosities, vigor by a greater capacity of endurance, as Sabine eae to be only 11,510 feet, though 
and pander to the vices of theage in which he Well as by freedom, boldness and healthiness|the peaks exceeding that elevation = be 
P of thought. We may as well look for easy|#Umbered, especially at the sources of the Sutlej ; 
walking ina Chinese lady, whose feet have indeed, from that river to the Halee, the chain 





interest the imagination, but they cannot teach 


of communities and nations, composed of men 


on which, divested of ‘all human frailty, he 


lives. 


- ; ‘xhibits : ss successi if he ie 
—— igrown in iron shoes, and those very small ones, exhibits an endless succession of the loftiest 


Drep,—Suddenly, at her residence in the city of as for easy thinking ina mind that has been mountains on earth; forty of them surpass the 
New York, on 5th day, the 17th ult., Mary Ans Hay-|cast in a mould constructed to suit the minimi height of Chimborazo, one of the highest ol the 
pock, in the 44th year of her age. of the million. ‘The reflective and perceptive | Andes, and several reach the height of 25,000 

Her death was occasioned by her clothes acciden-' faculties are too generally sacrificed at school |!eet at least. So rugged is this part of the mag» 
tally taking fire ; before the flames could be extinguish-|for the sake of mere verbal memory; and hence | ®icent chain, that the military parade at Saba- 
ed, she was so much injured, that after afew hours those who were really most highly endowed, thoo, half a mile long and a quarter of a mile 
intense suffering, she sank into a peaceful slumber, appeared, while there, most deficient scholars; |broad, 18 said to be the only level ground betwe ~ 
during which her breathing became gradually fainter,'such as Liebig, Newton and Walter Scott. In|! and the ‘Tartar frontier on the north, or the 
till, we have every reason to believe, her redeemed conclusion of this chapter we may observe, valley of Nepaul on the cast. Towards the fruit- 
spirit passed the portal of Eternal Life. that the modern system of education appears ful valleys of Nepaul and Bhotan the Himalaya 

For several years previous to her death she had|to be altogether unchristian ; undoubtedly it) equally lofty, some of the mountains being 
faithfully discharged the anxious duty of caring for;contributes much to swell the fearful list of 28,000 feet high ; but it is narrower, and the 
her aged grandmother, so long known and beloved by diseuses, for it is founded on an unhealthy descent to the plains excessively rapid, especially 
many of our readers. How little did we think she/emulation, which ruins many both in body and |i the territory of Bhotan, where the dip from 
would so soon follow her to her Heavenly home. ‘in soul, while it qualifies none the better, either the table-land is more than 10,0.0 feet in ten 

The morning of the day she died, she arose in her for business, knowledge, usefulness, or enjoy-| miles. s 
usual health, bright and cheerful in spirit, and with}ment; but rather, together with the influence} ~ rhe valleys are crevices so deep and narrow, 
as fair a prospect of living as any of us. We cannot/of the money valuation of intellect, causes the |aud the mountains that hang over them in me- 
comment upon this afflicting casualty. It is one to|most heroic spirits, of our age to hang upon) "®°Ng cliffs, are so lofty that these abysses are 
which the soul must bow in unquestioning submission;|vulgar opinion and the state of the market. shrouded in perpetual gloom, except where the 
aside from this we have every consolation we could| No less so, indeed, when the lessons are intro-|'*YS of a vertical sun penetrate their depths. 
desire in the condition of her mind at this solemn|duced by prayer and ended by flogging, than | From the steepness of the descent the rivers shoot 
period. During her hours of suffering not a murmur| when the riotous spirit of youth is left to itsef\down with the swiftness of an arrow, filling the 
escaped her—but calm and resigned, her heart over-|to gather motives and morals from the poetic |“@Ve™s with foam and the air with mist. At the 
flowing with gratitude to those attending her, she as- |didactics, bewildering ethics and impure histo-|¥°TY base of this wild region lies the elevated 
sured them that «« it was only the poor body suffered, |ries of an emasculated heathenism. Instruc-|22d peaceful valley of Bhotan, vividly green, and 
not the mind,” and that she was willing and prepared |tion should be valued only as it helps the mind shaded by magnificent forests. Another rapid 
to die. ‘forward to an acquaiutance with natural and descent of 1000 feet leads to the plain of the 

Her life was one of innocence; and from a memo-|revealed facts; and as the proper inducement |“4nges. ; oo ; 
randum found amongst her papers, she was not unmind-|to study and research is enjoyment, thisshould| | — The Himalaya still maintains a great height 
ful of its uncertainty, and the necessity of a prepara-|be made to depend on the example and plea- along the north of Assam, and at the Brahma- 
tion for its close. But a short time previous, she ex-|sure of those who rightly direct us. Heaven| pootra the parent stem and its branches extend 
pressed to a near and dear relative that she was happy|Claims our hearts for no other reason and on)!” breadth over two degrees of latitude, forming 
and contented in its enjoyment, but did not desire|no other principle——Moore’s Power of the|* vast mountain-knot of great elevation. Beyond 
length of days. W. |Soul and Body. this point nothing certain is known of the range, 

but it, or some of its branches, are supposed to 
, On the 9th of the Ist month, Saran Jane, en 


hiiinnain ecaninenitiien cross the southern provinces of the Chinese Em- 
and on the 18th Franxxin SHormaxer, of scarlet fever, Sane A ens pire, and to end in the voleanie Island of Formosa. 
twin children of Henry and Jane Ormsby. 


“The general structure of the Himalaya is} Little more is known of the northern side of the 
very regular; the first range of hills that rise|mountains than that the passes are about 5000 
above the plains of Hindostan is alluvial, north of|feet above the plains of Tibet. 

A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Management which lies the Tauyani, a tract from 10 to 30} “The passes over the Hindoo Coosh, though 
of the Library Association of Friends will be held on| Miles wide, 1000 feet above the sea, covered with|not the highest, are very formidable : there are 
Fourth-day evening next, the 13th inst., at half past | dense pestilential jungle, and extending along the | six from Cabul to the plains of Turkistan ; and so 
7 o’clock. \foot of the range. North of this region are rocky |deep and so much enclosed are the defiles, that 

Jacon M. Exuis, Clerk. |Tidges, 5000 or 6000 feet high. Between these |Sir Alexander Burns never could obtain an ob- 

Second mo., 9, 1850. \and the higher ranges lie the peaceful and well |servation of the pole-star in the whole journey 

\cultivated valleys of Nepaul, Bhotan and Assam, |from Barmecan till within thirty miles of Tur- 
oe iof inexhaustible fertility, interspersed with pic-|kistan. 

Diogenes, being once asked the bite of which | res” and populous towns and villages. Though | “Most of the passes over the Himalaya are 
beast was worst, answered, «If you mean o ‘separated by mountain groups, they form the | but little lower than the top of Mount Blane ; 
wild beasts, "tis the enanbuaee : if tame the | Principal terrace of the Himalaya between the;many are higher, especially near the Sutlej, 
rLATTeRer.”’ oR 5 yee |Sutle} and Brahmapootra. Behind these are;where they are from 18,000 to 19,000 fect high ; 

' ‘mountains from 10,000 to 12,000 feet high,/and that north-east of Khoonawur is 20,000 feet 

There is many a wounded heart without a|flanked by magnificent forests, and, lastly, the above the level of the sea; the highest that has 
contrite spirit. The ice may be broken into a\snowy ranges rise in succession to the table-land. \been attempted. All are terrific, aud the fatigue 
thousand pieces; it is ice still; but expose it} ‘The principal and most elevated chains are|and suffering from the rarity of the air in the 
to the beams of the Sun of righteousness, and | cut by narrow, gloomy ravines and transverse |last 500 feet, are not to be described. Animals 
then it will melt.—Middleton. dusky gorges, through which, the torrents ofjare as much distressed as human beings, and 
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many die; thousands of birds perish from the\andria, for the benefit of the Orphan Asylum|root of the wild rose tree at the crypt of the 
violence of the wind; the drifting snow is often| and Free School of that city, related the follow-|cathedral of Hildesheim, is 1000 years old, 
fatal to travellers, and violent thunder-storms add | ing anecdote : and its stem 800. After the cathedral had 
to the horror of the journey. “A poor little boy, in a cold night in June,| been burnt down, Bishop Hezilo inclosed the 

“The Nite Pass, by which Mr. Moorcroft with no home or roof to shelter his head, no|roots of this rose tree in a vault which still ex- 
ascended to the sacred lake of Manasay in Tibet,| paternal or maternal guardian or guide to pro-|ists, and he trained the branches of it upon 
is tremendous; he and his guide had not only to\tect and direct him, on his way, reached at/the walls of the crypt built above the vault, 
walk barefooted, from the risk of slipping, but;mightfall the house of a rich planter, who took|and reconsecrated in 1061. The stem which 
they were obliged to creep along the most fright- him in, fed, lodged, and sent him on his way,\is now living, is 26 1-2 feet high, and 2 inches 
ful chasms, holding by twigs and tufts of grass, with his blessing. These kind attentions cheer-|thick. The most remarkable example of ve- 
and sometimes they crossed deep, awful crevices ed his heart, and inspired him with fresh cour-|getable development is exhibited in the Fucus 
on a branch of a tree, or on loose stones thrown | age to batile with the obstacles of life. Years| gigantea, a submarine plant, which attains a 
across. Ye t, these are the thoroughfares for rolled round : Providence led him on; he had length of from 400 to 43U ra surpassing the 
commerce in the Himalayh, never repaired nor reached the legal profession ; his host had died;|the loftiest conifere, such as _ the Sequoia 
susceptible of improvement from frequent land-|the cormorants that prey on the substance of gigantea, and the Taxodium sempervirens.— 


slips and torrents. man had formed a conspiracy to get from the Aspects of Nature. 
“The loftiest peaks, being bare of snow, gives} widow her estates. She sent for the nearest ; — 
great variety of colour and beauty to the scenery, counsel to commit her cause to him, and that RESIGNATION. 


which, in these passes, is at all times magnificent. counsel proved to be the orphan boy years be-| 
During the day, the stupen lous size of the moun-/|!ore welcomed and entertained by her and her fe 
tains, their interminable extent, the variety and|deceased husband. ‘The stimulus of a warm Chere is no flock, however watched and tended 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


sharpness of their forms, and, above all, the|and tenacious gratitude was now added to the) But one dead lamb is there ! 
tender clearness of their distant outline melting) ordinary motives connected with the profession. | Chere is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
into the pale blue sky, contrasted with the deep|He undertook her cause with a will not easily | But has one vacant chair! 

azure above, is described as a scene of wild andjto be resisted; he gained it; the widow’s es-| The air is full of farewells to the dying, 
wonderful b auty. At midnight, when myriads tates were secured to her in perpetuity; and, | And mournings for the dead; 

of stars sparkle in the black sky, and the pure Mr. Stephens added, with an emphasis of emo-| The heart of Rachel, for her children erying 
blue of the mountains looks deeper still, below}that sent its electric thrill throughout the house} Will not be comforted! 

the pale white gleam of the earth aud snow |—that orphan boy stands before you !”’ eo 

light, the effect is of unparall led solemnity, oni euihieas Let us be patient! these severe afflictions 


Not from the ground arise, 


ho language can describe the splendour of the ; 
TREES. But often times celestial benedictions 


sunbeams at daybreak streaming between the 
high peaks, and throwing their gigantic shadows The colossal Dragon tree at Oratava, in 
on the mountains below. There, far above the|Teneriffe, is 79 feet round at its root, and 48 


Assume this dark disguise. 


| We see but dimly through the mists and vapors ; 


habitation of man, no living thing exists, no|as measured by Humboldt farther up. Mass| Amid these earthly damps 
sound is heard; the very echo of the traveller’s|is reported to have been said at a small altar) What seem to us but dim funereal tapers 
footsteps startles him in the awful solitude and/ereeted in its hollow trunk, in the 15th cen-| May be Heaven's distant lamps. 
silence that reigns in these august dwellings of/tury. Trees, 32 feet in diameter, have heen 


: . ’ : There is no Death! what seems so is transitior 
everlasting snow. observed at the mouth of the Senegal river; er transition ; 


“Nature has in mercy mitigated the intense|and Golberry found in the valley of the two 
° > : Fs . . ‘ ra . poe eee iis but a suburb of the life e!ysian, 
rigour of the cold in these high lands in a degree |Gaguacks, trunks which were 32 English feet} 7 d 
. . Au. |: os Whose portals we call Death. 
unexampled in other mountainous regions. ‘The|in diameter near the roots, with a height of| 
. . . , ° 1 . > . . 
climate is mild, the valleys are verdant and in-\only 64 feet. Adanson and Perottet assign an|She is not dead—the child of our affection— 


This life of mortal breath 


habited ; corn and fruit ripen at elevations which|age from 5150 to 6000 years to the Andanso-| But gone unto that school 
in other countries, even under the equator, would|nia which they measured, but * calculations|Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 
be buried in permanent snow. | made from the number of annual rings, give| And Christ himself doth rule. 


; anes ; : 
“Tt is also a peculiarity in these mountains |shorter periods. According to Decandolle,| cea ' 
, ~ ; : ee mn 7 In that great Cloister’s stillness and seclusion, 
that the higher the range, the higher likewise is the yew (Zaxrus baccata) of Braborne, in Kent,| ‘ 
ee = ; = i od age By guardian angels led, 
the limit of snow and vegetation. On the south-|is 3000 years old ; the Scotch yew of Fortingal, |. a ae 
. - 1 . . en . Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s pollution, 
ern slopes of the first range, Mr. Gerard found |from 2500, to 2600 years ; those of Crowhurst, @ : 
ae . ote. is Pe She lives, whom we call dead. 
cultivation 10,000 feet above the sea, though it|in Surrey, 1450 years old, and those of Ripon, 
was often necessary to reap the corn still green|in Yorkshire, 1200. Enf@licken observes, that|Day after day we think what she is doing 
and unripe; while in Chinese Tartary good crops}a yew tree in the churchyard of Grasford, in| In those bright realms of air; 
are raised 16,000 feet above the sea. Captain| North Wales,which is 52 ft. in circuit below the | Year after year her tender steps pursuing, 
Gerard saw pasture and low bushes up to 17,000) branches, is 1400 years old, and that another Behold her grown more fair. 
feet; and corn as high as even 18,544 feet,|in Derbyshire, has the age of 2096 years. lo} -phus do we walk with her, and keep unbrokes 








which is 2784 feet higher than the top of Mount|Lithuania lime trees have been cut down with} The bond which Nature gives, 
Blanc, and 1279 feet above the snow line in the/815 annual rings, and 87 feet in circuit, and|-py inking that our remembrance, though unspoken, 
province of Quito, under the equator. Birch} Humboldt states that in the southern temperate P May reach her where she lives. 


trees with tall stems grow at the elevation of|zone, some species of Eucalyptus attain the| 

14,068 feet, and the vine and other fruits thrive|enormous height of 245 feet. ‘The largest oak|Not as a child shall we again behold her, 
in the valleys of these high plains. The tempera-|tree in Europe is near Saintes, in Lower For when with raptures wild 
ture of the earth probably has some influence on/Charente. It is 64 feet high, 29 1-2 in circuit|!n our embraces we again enfold her, 
the vegetation; as many hot springs exist in the|near the ground, and 23 feet five higher up. She will not be a child; 
Himalaya at great heights, there must be a|**In the dead part of the trunk, a little cham-| 
source of heat below these mountains, which, in| ber has been arranged, from 10 feet 8 inches 
some places, comes near the surface, and possibly|to 12 feet 9 inches wide, and 9 feet 8 inches| 
may be connected with the volcanic fires in the) high, with a semicircular bench cut out of the 
central chains of the table-land. Hot springs|fresh wood. A window gives light to the in- 
abound in the valley of Jumnotra; and as it is|terior, so that the sides of the chamber, which| and though at times, impetuous with emotion 


But a fair maiden, in her Father’s mansion 
Clothed with celestial grace; 

And beautiful with all the soul’s expansion 
Shall we behold her face. 


well known that many plants thrive in very cold|is closed with a door, are clothed with ferns And anguish long suppressed, 
air if their roots are well protected, it may be the|and lichens, giving it a pleasing appearance.| he swelling heart heaves moaning like the ocean 
cause of pine trees thriving at great elevations in| Judging by the size of a small piece of wood That cannot be at rest; 


that valley, and of the splendid forests of the}which has been cut above the door, and inj . 
deodar, a species of cypress that grows to gigantic) which the marks of 200 annular rings have |We will be patient! and assuage the feeling 


size even in the snow.” ibeen coanted, the oakes of Saintes would be We cannot wholly stay; 
E between 1800 and 2000 vears old.”’ By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 
A. H. Stephens. member of Congress from| It has been found from ancient and trust- The grief that must wea 
Ga., ina recent address at a meeting in Alex-| worthy documents of the 11th century, that the Union Magazine. 
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Tue Wispom or Waitinc.—The whole the-- NOTICE.—Friends at a distance can have NW ARGARET WOODS’ DIARY.--The  subseri- 
ory of a wise conduct in this world, may be Saale ber proposes to repriyt the above valuable work, 
summed up in the knowledge of when to act : ie should he receive sufficient encouragement. It will be 
ond when to stfeale tow eaten. How often /®2Y part of the country ; cost of mailing, 3 printed in a clear type, on fine paper and well bound, 


di lial ad oe ‘ - : 9 alail ; 6 for One Dollar, or Ten Dollars per dozen. Agents will 
s ; , ‘ > a . _ ° ; : ; aia 
are we placed in critical circumstances which cents apiece ; price of single copies, 6 cents; be entitled to 20 per cent. commission. Persons living 


no action of our own is at all likely to improve, by the dozen, 50 cents. at a distanee will be supplied without any expense for 
—in which it is clearly most prudent to take no freight, HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
step—to do nothing ; but to wait and see what st Bookseller and Publisher, 347 Market street, 
the opposite party will do or say. Now, this, manner; price p-. | 10th mo. 27. Philadelphia 
position is what half-wise people cannot main-) Subscribers to the Intelligencer ordering,’ gyrignps’ BOOKS, AT VERY REDUCED 
tain with patience, and often they cannot main-| ean have them charged in their accounts, by k PRICES!—The subscriber, wishing to close out 
tain it at all. Restless from temperment, or . 


the following very valuable and interesting works, offers 
some other cause, they go and do something > them at the very Low price of Ten Dollars, viz.: Life 





ph Foulks Almanac, for 1850, mailed to 


Marriage Certificates mailed in the same 





addressing to the office of publication, No. 4 





when it would be infinitely better that they had, north Fifth street. . eae Allen, a 7 owe of —— Fox ; 
sas quietly at home, and’ done nothing. The; W. D. PARRISH & CO. \hife of lonede Yoix Somahahia-of Sibeone Bails ond 
young, if particular, are constantly gelling | —___—. ——=————————— | Letters of Sarah Lynes Grubb. They will be sent free 
themselves into scrapes, all throngh the head- DWARD HICKS’S ALPHABET BLOCKs °?°! charge to any one remitting Ten Dollars by mail, post 
long wish to be doing. It is all very well and for the instraction of children.— paid. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
very proper to be enterprising, and to be ready; A few sets of these useful toys have been left with us Cheap School Book Depository, 347 Market St 


to take advantage of circumstances ; but, in the for sale. They were painted by Edward Hicks and are, 9th mo. 29. 
a : Ol POSE 27 square Blocks, and 108 letters ; igures 
name of common sense, let them take care to Cored of 27 square Blocks, and 108 letters and figure Ce STORE 


b be Bi iol taie inweninn and not in a neat box. ‘The Blocks being varnished prevents the 
€ engerprising in the rig ocHon, an Ol paint coming off by moisture—ihey also form a puzzle— 


}.-—Charles J. Ellis, No. 14 North 
Second street, west side, between Christ Church 


rush without foresight into imprudent under-) price $1 25. Apply to jand Market street, has opened an entire new stock of 
takings, merely from a wish to be doing, or} WM. D. PARRISH & CO. . loths of various shades and qualities, Cassimeres of 
from a notion that the world is going to run| No. 4.N, Sth Street. |the newest styles; Silk, Satin, Cashmere, Vestings, 


; ; ea et ae _ | Over Coat Cloths, Velvet Cords, Satinets and Tailors’ 
away before they can get a hold of it. We say, RIENDS’ ALMANACS fr 1850. ae now ready) Trimmings, all of which will be offered at the lowest 
let them take things coolly—let them have a MENUS ALMANALS, Mr L600, are Row ready | sot rates. 10th mo, 27.--2m 
reasonable degree of patience. W illanybody, could be obtained, have been carefully made, and the|.~ ; 
however, in these days of high pressure, listen Almanac is printed on good white paper. For sale,! | 
to such grave admonition? With the bulk of| wholesale and retail, by the publishers, 


The corrections from the list of meetings, as far as 


] OTICE.—The co partnership heretofore existing 
between the subscribers, trading under the firm 


ae . }of Kimber & Dickinson, is this day dissolved b Q 
people, patience does not rank asa virtue at all ;| WMD. Pannen & Co, — [% Sitter & Dickies, BOs ey teed by wee 
. ; . ed oY ; on on : jconsent. ‘The business of the late firm will be settled 
it is disregarded, as a mere negative quality,| 10th mo. 27--tf No. 4 N. Sth st. Philada. 


a , J | by either of the undersigned, at No. 19 North Fourth st. 
useful enough as ballast to minds less freighted eee: E. KIMBER, Jr., 
. sae ° TIEN .? r ) : aT 2 2 r ("he 1S = OAC y WK . r 
than their own ; and it is precisely for the want a eer eee ke pt by , pe 7th mo. 12th, 1849. MAHLON H. DICKINSON. 
. “We: Adams, sVO. 2 Arch street, oelween Secor at 
of this ballast that many fine minds have beeu resi 
wrecked in the sea of life. | any lime, a large and extensive variety of Fancy, Staple day formed a co-partnership under the firm of Kimber 
” jand F urnishing Dry gcods, particularly adapted to the | & Carpenter, and will continue the Hat and Cap busi- 
KC NowLEDGE OF IGNorANcE.—It is impossible) wants of Friends, and at the lowest prices. |ness at the old stand of Kimber & Dickinson. 
asa a8 tt. f 9 RAC es we sell 
to make peopie understand their ignorance, for} Pbilada., 11th mo. 24, 1549. E. KIMBER, Jr., 
e ° . eee 7 a ee ae unseat = te OQ : ,APPENTE 
it requires knowledge to perceive it, and there-; — - eves | Jy 28-tf THOS. CARPENTER. 
ce ; S ‘KET AL IACS, for 1850, are |——_——— aoe. pn odealicigceen esis 
fore he that can perceive it hath it not.—Bishop| } RIENDS' POCKET ALMANACS, for 1850, are 
Taul now ready. The numerous corrections trom the ANSLER’S CONFECTIONARY, No. 136 Arch 
aytor. list of meetings in Genessee Y M., came to hand too C Street, above 6th, south side. At this establish- 
. ; : _ | fate for insertion in the large Almanac, but will appear’ ment may be procured Ice Creams, ‘ellies and water 
The Fimperor of Austria has sent his portrait, }in the small one. They can be had.at ‘Vm. D. Parrish |jces of all favors and forms. Mixed and fine cake of 
t 


richly framed, as a present to the President of|& Co.'s, No. 4 N, Fifth street, and King & Baird’s, No.| various descriptions, also a superior article of cream 


| Third, north side, Philadelphia, where can be found at} ©O-PARTNERSHIP.—The Subscribers have this 





nm 


the French Republic, accompanied by an auto-|? oe street, Philadelphia. wie — jcandy and confections in general. 
biography letter, in which he compliments the| 10th mo, 27.--3t. JOSEPH FOULKE, Jr 5 f peed free aa slave labor used in the manufac- 
; i : ee ee ire o e@ above a cies. 
President on the important service he has ren-| JINE GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR! 1 mo. oe 
dered the cause of order and society. BOYS.—This Institution is situated in East Brad-|— ’ : : 
oe a |ford, Chester County, 24 miles South West of West), 7 A. SHAW, No. 15 North Seventh street, invites 
PHILADELPHIA MARKET. |Chester, 1 mile from the Brandywine, and on the road Wk, the attention of Friends to her assortment of 


Frour.—Flour is quiet, but the price lower ; stan-|leading to Kennet Square. ‘The course of instruction) China, Glass and Queensware, comprising a variety of 
dard brands are held at #4 81 per bbl—some holders of embraces an English and mathmatical education, The satterse of Yunch Chinn. White ond ih Binew and 
choice brands ask higher. Extra Flour $5 and School is well supplied with apparatus for illustrating Tea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at | )wer prices, with 
$5 50. Rye Flour sells at $2 93 a 83. ; |the different branches of Science. The location of the|a general assortment of other goods in her line, which 


a. we | School is retired and pleasant. The adjacent neighbour-| wilt be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of 
Conn Meat—At $2 75. | hood remarkably salubrious, aud has been much admired | the city. 5th mo. Sth. 
Wuerat.—There is a limited demand for red at i06/ by travellers for its beautiful and picturesque scenery. | > 
a 107, and for white at 114. | The summer session commences on the 23d of the 4th LT eear WHEAT M EAL, i oR ACKED 
Corn—Is in fair request at about 56c. for new, month next, continuing 22 weeks. Terms $70 per} (} WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 


and 60 a 61 for old jsession, Boys under 14 years of age $60. Post Office; BEEF, &c. &c., to be nad of 
t \ < ) c . ” 


i a a | address West Chester. References, Benjamin Price, | CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer 
Rre.— here is some demand for Penna. at 62c. | Fast Bradford, Samuel Caley, 8S. E. corner of Ninth, 5th mo. 8th, ly. No..35 N. 5th St near Arch 
Oats —Southern are worth 32c, and Penna. 35c. | and Wood. LEWIS LEVIS, Principal. |__ : ed : 7 7 
Cattte Marxer.—The offerings of beef cattle for | 10th mo. 6. 4m. THITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assotr 
the week were about one thousand head.—Beeves : 7 ie . ae a PA \ ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 
YNIONVILLE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR! 


: r nr ~ } 36 lw sand and for sale 
are selling at from $5 50 to 87 00 per 100 lbs. tt ‘tgs ; ,. | Use, constantly on hand and for sale by 
H Btelk Mee bonteel to's 1d! GIRLS.—This Institution is handsomely situated in CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
7s— ut ive narec ce Ril ’ t ‘ ’ : : ‘ sles . ‘e “x . 
og —! r * five 1undred in the market, and sold | Unionville, Chester County, Psnnsylvania, nine miles | 4th mo. 8th. ly. No. 35 N. Sth St. near Arch 
from $5 to 35 50 per 100 Ibs. Cows—About 200 in | southwest of West Chester. ‘The course of instruction |_—_— ‘ . — 
the market. Sales as follows—$25 to $35 for fresh,|embraces all the usual branches of a liberal English} PAPER HANGINGS.—The Subscribers having 
$15 to $25 for springers, and $8 to $15 for dry. education, together with the French Language and fitted up a Sales Room expressly for the sale of 


} r , - rawi The scl ill co ence -¢ the firstitheiy W: lie eatin : C Te — 
Sheep and Lambs.—The former from $2 to $4, the Drawing. ‘The school will commence ;on the first/their Wall Papers, are prepared to offer a large and 
latter from $1 to $3 : Second-day in the Ninth month of each year, and con-| varied assortment, comprising many new and neat pat- 


|tinue in session forty-four weeks. lterns of fine Satin Papers, both French and American; 

ees Terms, one hundred dollars per session, one half ajso Fresco Papers, Vestibule Patterns and Panneled 
NRIENDS’ MARRIAGS CERTIFICATES.—We payable at the commencement, and the remainder at the | Entry Papers, with French and American Borders. 
K have just issued a new lot of Marriere Certifi close. |Fire Board Patterns, Window Papers, &c. Also a va- 


cates for marriages according to the order of Friunds. | For further particulars, enquiry may be made of | riety of common low priced papers, which they will sell 
Care has been taken to select the best English parch- Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield, and Thos. J. Hus-| wholesale or retail. . 

ment, and they are printed from a finely engraved cop- bands, Philadelphia, or the subscriber, at the school. (F Houses neatly papered in the City or County by 

per plate. Price $2.00. | CHARLES BUFFINGTON, Principal. | experienced workmen, whose work will be warranted. 


W. D. PARRISH & CO. REBECCA W. MOORE, an laa WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 
11th mo. No. 4 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. | ELIZABETH RICHARDSON, § *® —T 3d mo. No. 4 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 








